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Bro. G. K. Hubbard, of Ft.Wayne, 
Ind., has gone with his invalid wife to 
reside in Rivegside, Calif., for a year or 
two. His bee-supply business will be con- 
tinued as formerly at Ft. Wayne, in care of 
a ‘trustworthy foreman,’’ and a branch 
will be started at Riverside. We trust that 
Mrs. Hubbard’s health may be entirely re- 
stored, in that ‘land of sunshine and 
flowers.’ 





Mrs. E. Whitcomb, of Friend, 
Nebr., has made an enviable reputation for 
artistic designs in figures, flowers, etc., 
formed out of pure beeswax. The thou- 
sands who visited the World’s Fair, will 
remember seeing samples of her skill in the 
Nebraska honey-case. Mrs. W. was in 
Chicago when the Fair closed, and before 
leaving for her Western home, she pre- 
sented to the editor of the BEE JouRNAL 
one of the beautiful framed pieces of cross 
and flower work, besides other flowers, ears 
of corn, and ‘“‘ Angel at Prayer ’’—all being 
made of beeswax, with her own deft fingers. 
We wish here to express our thanks to 
Sister Whitcomb for her very pretty gifts, 
and to assure her of our appreciation of 
her kindness and good-will. We shall 
highly prize the wax-work, and will take 
much pleasure in showing it to future 
callers at the Bez JouRNAL office. 


CHICAGO, ILL., NOV. 16, 1893. 


~—_— 
—~ 


NO. 20. 


Bro. W. P. Root is still taking 
‘** Another Peep at the ‘Good Old Times,’ ”’ 
in Gleanings, which is very interesting. 
Why wouldn’t it be a good thing to extract 
the best parts of all those old bee-books, 
and publish them ina new volume? Then 
perhaps call it a history of bee-culture. 
The author, or compiler, might go back to 
the earliest records of bee-keeping, and 
bring it down to date. It seems to us that 
such a book would find sufficient demand to 
warrant its publication, and we think that 
Bro. W. P. Root would be the right man to 
‘*father”’’ it. We wonder what Bro. A. IL. 
Root thinks of this. 


— - + 


The World’s Fair Bee-Folks 
have been exceedingly kind to us the past 
six months, and we enjoyed the privilege 
of meeting them almost weekly during the 
Fair. We were again at the honey exhibit 
the third day after the Fair closed, and 
while viewing the taking down of the 
honey, etc., we were very kindly remem- 
bered by the Superintendents of the va- 
rious State honey exhibits. Among them 
was Bro. Whitcomb, who gave us a sample 
bottle of Nebraska’s famed heart’s-ease 
honey, rich and thick, weighing 13 pounds 
to the gallon. 


We also received a bottle of metheglin 
from Mr. A. C. Davidson, of Omaha, Nebr. 
This will be kept on/y for exhibition pur- 
poses in our office, as it would hardly be 
called a ‘‘soft drink.”” We promise not to 
allow any of our prohibition or other 
friends to get hold of that bottle, as we 
don’t want to be guilty of 
bottle to our neighbor's lips.”’ 


Bros. Hambaugh and Stone, of the Illi- 
nois exhibit; Bro. Cutting, of the Michigan 
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exhibit; Bro. Pringle, of the Ontario ex- 
hibit; Bro. Kretchmer, of the lowa exhibit ; 
and Bro. Wilcox, of the Wisconsin exhibit 
—all presented us fine samples of either 
comb or extracted honey from their various 
cases. With somuch honey to put on our 
buckwheat cakes the coming winter, both 
the editor and his wife ought to keep pretty 
sweet. (Please don’t understand us to 
even hint that Mrs. Editor really needs 
honey in order to be “sweet,” for it 
wouldn’t be true. But, then, honey is a 
great ‘‘sweeten(h)er,’’ isn’t it ?) 

Again we wish to thank our World’s Fair 
honey friends for their generosity, and also 
for their kindly interest in us and the BEE 
JOURNAL. We trust that the friendships 
we have formed the past few months may 
be lasting and ever mutually pleasant. 


— - ~—eer -U!OUC!™SOC— 


The Convention Photograph— 
the one taken of the bee-keepers inside the 
hall—is commented upon by Bro. Root in 
last Gleanings as follows: 


Toward the center of the room will be 
found the editors of the Review, Canadian 
Bee Journal, the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
and Gleanings. The last two sit in one chair, 
arminarm. While this was —— acci- 
dental (there being a scarcity of chairs), 
we are glad to say that it indicates pretty 
fairly that the editors of two bee-journals 
cannot only be on good speaking terms, but 
they can sit together in one chair, sleep 
together in one bed, or ride together in one 
sleeper, all of which is literally true, as we 
speak from personal knowledge. At one 
other time Bro. Hutchinson and Bro. Hol- 
termann occupied the same chair, and there 
is no indication that these pleasant rela- 
tions on the part of any of us will ever be 
‘* strained.”’ 

We may add in reference to the above 
interesting comment, that although we had 
never met Bro. E. R. Root before the day 
we both occupied one chair at the same 
time, we at once felt that we were well 
acquainted with him, and that we indeed 
would be the best of brothers. 


We were very sorry not to have hada 
chance for a longer visit with Bro. E. R., 
for we feel that our interests are,in a 
great measure, almost identically the same, 
and hence wished to become still better 
acquainted with him. We had met Bros. 
Hutchinson and Holtermann several times 
before, and felt that we knew them quite 
well, especially Bro. Hutchinson, with 
whom we roomed while attending the 
North American convention in Indianapo- 








lis, in 1886, and at various times since then 
we have been together. 

Bro. Root has well said it, when speaking 
of the bee-editors present, in these words: 


There is no indication that these pleasant 
relations on the part of any of us will ever 
be ‘‘ strained.”’ 

But if they ever do, let us hope that it 
won’t be worse than ‘‘strained’’ honey! 
We'll try our best to ‘‘ keep sweet,’ and no 
doubt the others will do so without trying. 





Those Michigan Experiments. 
—Bro. R. L. Taylor writes as follows, in 
reply to the editorial on page 552: 


FRIEND YorRK:—Will you give me sufli- 
cient space in the ‘‘ Old Reliable” to pre- 
sent a different aspect of some of the points 
you mention in your editorial entitled 
‘* Apicultural Experiments,” on page 552 of 
last AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL? You say: 
‘*As Mr. Taylor’s work is paid for out of 
public money, his reports belong to the 
public,’”’ etc. Which would no doubt be 
true if it applied; but it doesn’t apply to 
the case. r Seve made no report, and can- 
not until the end of the year, andin the 
ordinary course of things it would not be 
published then for several months. 


The above is not written gs a hint to any 
one that he is not free to publish the articles 
referred to—quite the contrary—but only 
this: The editor of the Review employs me 
to write the articles, and pays me for it, so 
he has of course the onal right ‘to expect 
credit when the articles are copied by other 
journals—a thing which I notice you neg- 
lect to do in the case of the last article, no 
doubt on account of your misconception of 
the case. 

Then you say you have published all the 
articles, in which statement I think you are 
again in error. The one in the September 
Review J think you overlooked. Of course 
at that time I had no knowledge of what 
your intentions were with regard to their 
publication. You do publish notices of all 
conventions, as well as reports of their 
proceedings; now suppose in speaking in 
the convention on some germain topic, | 
had said that on account of these points no 
live bee-keeper could afford not to take the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. would it have 
been a very heinous offense ? But you say: 
‘**It could but result in injury to our jour- 
nal, and be a gross injustice to our brother 
editors and their papers.’’ How could it be 
an injustice to other journals—practically, 
I mean—when it did not help yours? I can 
see how it might help yours, as well as your 
new subscribers, without injury or injus- 
tice to any other. If you had been present, 
I do not think you would have discovered 
anything to find fault with. 

Say, Bro. York, what is the matter with 
the Chicago climate? Ihave been ill for 
the 16 days since I reached home, and write 
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in bed, and the Doctor says I can’t leave it 


for many days yet. 
Very respectfully yours, , 
R. L, Tayior. 

Lapeer, Mich., Nov. 4, 1893. 

Well, Bro. Taylor, you’ve almost got us 
on our saying that we had published all 
your reports. but you see we said ‘‘We 
believe that we have published every report,”’ 
etc. Of course, you now have shown that we 
were in error about that, and we want to 
thank you for it. You will find the missing 
report on page 632 of this number of the 
Bee JOURNAL. 

You say that the Review employs you to 
write your reports, and pays you for it. 
May we ask how it comes that you can sell 
those reports to any one, when the State 
pays you for them and your other work in 
connection with the experiment apiary ” 
We think that those reports belong to the 
State (the public), as you are now a salaried 
public officer. May be we are wrong about 
it, but we don’t believe you have any 
authority to sell the results of the experi- 
ments that you are employed to make for 
the benefit of the State, any more than did 
Mr. Larrabee when he was conducting ex- 
periments at the Michigan Agricultural 
College a yearor two ago. 

No, Bro. Taylor, we don’t want anybody 
to attempt to boom the Bez JouRNAL pub- 
licly at a convention, no matter what may 
be its meritorious characteristics. We don’t 
consider that it would be fair to the other 
bee-papers, and if we can’t succeed fairly in 
publishing the Bez JouRNAL, we believe we 
oughtn’t to succeed atall. Again, we don’t 
see how it would help the Bez JourNAL 
any to be thus advertised among perhaps 
the ardent friends of the other bee-papers. 
We believe they, too, would think it un- 
fair. Of course, this may be another 
“misconception”? on our part, but that’s 
just the way we look at it. 

Say, Bro. Taylor, the ‘‘ Chicago climate ” 
was all right before the convention, and is 
yet for aught we know. We think perhaps 
one of the causes of your illness must have 
been the result of that big effort yourself 
and others made to ‘tangle up” Pres. 
Miller on the question of grading honey. 
It’s a wonder the Doctor hasn’t been sick. 


But, all jocularity aside, we were sorry 
to learn of Bro. Taylor’s sickness, and hope 
that long before this is read he will be 
quite himself again—and ready to go on 
with those interesting apiarian experiments. 





Marketing the Honey a= 
ing 


| Last week we promised to give somet 


more about selling honey, and will now 


| attempt to describe the way in which the 


bee-keeper we referred to on page 584 man- 
aged to dispose of his crop of some 1,700 
pounds of nearly all extracted honey, for 


| about #400. Before giving his method, let 


us say right here that we believe in com- 


| mission men to a certain extent—that is, to 


handle such part of a whole crop that the 
roducer is not able to market himself. 
ut they are in no danger of soon finding 
their occupation gone, especially as bee- 
keepers are slow to adopt the method em- 
ployed by the bee-keeper mentioned above, 

Now for the plan: Bro. Melbee, as we 
shall call him for convenience, lives less 
than 200 miles from Chicago, in a small 
town. He of course does his own selling, 
and so far in an extensive experience cov- 
ering nearly 20 years, he has not solda 
pound of honey for less than 24 cents. He 
puts it only into 5-pound tin pails, and sells 
that amount for $1.20, besides 10 cents ad- 
ditional for the pail, for which he always 
pays the buyer 10 cents if it is returned. 

r. Melbee keeps his honey until the fall 
and winter, and then does his own canvass- 
ing for orders. He works at it only four 
hours each week-day—from 8 a.m. to 12 m., 
seldom ever in the afternoon. He aims to 
reach the housekeeper in her kitchen, and 
if possible, in case of children in the family, 
he sees that they get a liberal taste of 
honey, when he is sure to make a sale. 
Nearly all children like honey, you know. 

He generally leaves a small sample, but 
if an order is given at once, he agrees to 
deliver it within the following week. Of 
course all are anxiously waiting for the 
honey when it comes, and it is then eaten 
with a relish. 

Mr. M. gives each family to understand 
that 10 pounds is the limit that he can su 
ply them, in any one year, hence they do 
not get sick of it as they might were the 
to purchase 50 pounds all at one time. e 
has now nearly 1,000 families that he is 
annually supplying in his own and neigh- 
boring towns, and finds that he must pur- 
chase honey in order to meet the wants of 
his customers, his own crop being far too 
small. 

Some customers Mr. Melbee has supplied 
for over 18 years, at one time getting $1.60 
for a 5-pound pail of honey, and never less 
than $1.20. He says that now he has reached 
the bottom price. Heconsiders 10 orders 
for 5-pound pails of honey an average fore- 
noon’s work. He last year had an assis- 
tant whom he paid 10 centsa pound as a 
commission for selling, and the assistant 
made $900 out of the job. 

Now, why cannot almost any bee-keeper 
do as Mr. M. has done? ‘Tis said that 
‘*what man has done, man can do.*’ You 
may not be able to secure 24 cents a pound 
for your extracted honey, but there would 
be no trouble in getting at least 15 cents 
per pound, and often 18 cents. 

Think about these things, friends, and 
see whether you cannot realize more money 
from your honey crop hereafter. 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are not of sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make “Queries and Replies’”’ so 


- interesting on another page. In the main, it 


will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—ED. 





Winter and Spring Management. 


1. I am a beginner,and have 8 colonies 
of Italian bees. They are very well 
supplied with honey, and I have fed 
them about 125 pounds of granulated 
sugar syrup. Now I want to winter 
them on the summer stands—how shall 
I prepare them for winter here in the 
northern part of West Virginia ? 

2. Willa queen rear worker-bees in 
drone-comb, provided there is no 
worker-comb in the hive ? 


3. How ought I to feed, and what 
kind of food should I give the bees to 
induce them to increase fast in the early 
spring ? Wma. N. HARTER. 

St. Leo, W. Va., Oct. 30, 1898. 


ANSWERS.—1. If any bee-keeper liv- 
ing near you has been successful in win- 
tering bees, it would be well for you to 
acquaint yourself with his method and 
follow his example. We should hardly 
suppose, however, that much prepara- 
tion would now be necessary, if your 
colonies are strong in bees, and well 
stocked with winter stores. They should 
be protected in some way from the full 
force of winter winds unless so situated 
as to need no such protection. As to 
what further is needed, something de- 
pends upon the kind of hive you use. If 
possible, it would be a good plan to have 
beneath the combs an air-space of two 
inches or more. Then there will be no 
danger that dead bees will clog the en- 
trance, and this space seems to have 
good effect. 

Perhaps the most important part of 
the hive for you to protect is the top. If 
it is so arranged that there is a space 
inside the cover to be filled with chaff or 
something of the kind, well and good. 
If there is merely a board cover over the 
brood-nest, then you will do will to have 
some covering over that. It doesn’t 
matter so much what it is, so that it 
keeps the top of the hive warm and dry. 
The idea is to keep the top so warm that 
the moisture from the bees will not con- 
dense in drops over the brood-nest and 
drip down on the bees. If there is no 








provision for the air to find a slow es. 
cape upward, see to it that the bees 
have a large entrance, and in no case 
should the entrance be too much con. 
tracted. But, as said in the first place, 
you will do well to find out how others 
have achieved success in your locality. 


2. She will, if she rears any. If the 
bees have room to build worker-comb, 
supposing a full colony is present, they 
will promptly do soif itisin the work. 
ing season, and she will then have a 
chance to lay. If, on the other hand, 
she is put into a hive already entirely 
filled with drone-comb, she may lay 
worker-eggs in the drone-cells, the 
workers perhaps contracting with wax 
the mouths of the cells, or she may re- 
fuse to commence business under such 
circumstances, and the bees may swarm 
out. 

3. If they have plenty of honey in the 
hive, it is likely they will do their best 
without any assistance from you. If 
they are not well supplied with stores, 
furnish them a supply of honey if you 
have it, or give them sugar syrup. The 
latter is not so good to induce laying, as 
it lacks the floating pollen that is in the 
honey. If there is not a sufficient 
amount of natural pollen for them to 
gather, give them a substitute. This 
may be weat, rye, oat or corn meal. 
Almost any kind of ground feed that is 
fed to cattle or horses will do, and the 


‘coarse parts left by the bees will be still 


good to feed to the larger stock. 





Prevention of Honey-Granulation. 


We have a quantity of honey put in 
this market almost every year in quart 
fruit-cans, that will stand all winter 
without getting solid or candied. I think 
it is claimed that it is put up hot, and 
kept tight from air. Will this prevent 
honey from thickening when exposed to 
the cold? If so, to what degree must it 
be heated when put up ? INQUIRER. 


ANSWER.—Yes, if you heat honey to 
the boiling point and then seal it up, the 
same as canned fruit, it will not granu- 
late. But the boiling utterly ruins the 
flavor. Wecan give you no better in- 
formation than that contained in Root’s 
‘**A BC of Bee-Culture,” Mr. Root says: 


‘**By following out the plan of the 
bees, we can keep honey in a clear, 
limpid, liquid state, the year round. 
The readiest means of doing this is to 
seal it up in ordinary self-sealing fruit- 
jars, precisely as we do fruit. We should 
fill the jar full, and have the contents 
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heated to about 130°, Fahr., when the 
cover isscrewed on. To avoid heating 
the honey too hot, it may be best to set 
the fruit-jars in a pan of hot water, 
raising them upa little from the bot- 
tom by athin board. If the honey is 
over-heated, just the least trifle, it in- 
jures its transparency, and also injures 
its color; in fact, it seems almost impos- 
sible to heat some kinds of honey at all, 
without giving it a darker shade.” 


In this connection it may be well to 
mention that thick, well-ripened honey 
will not granulate so readily as that 
which is thin, and that cold seems to be 
a main element in granulation. If honey 
never gets below 75°, it may never 
granulate. There have been reports of 
honey that would not granulate when 
exposed to a freezing temperature, 
simply because it had been so thoroughly 
evaporated or ripened. 


No. 56,—Foster A. Lockhart 


Among the many younger members of 
the bee-fraternity is Mr. F. A. Lockhart, 
whose picture and biographical sketch 
we have the opportunity of placing be- 
fore our readers this week. If we mis- 
take not, Mr. L. is the youngest bee- 
keeper that we have shown in this de- 
partment this year. That fact may 
make it quite as interesting as if it were 
otherwise, especially to those who take 
an interest in young bachelors—for it is 
a fact that Mr. Lockhart has not as yet 
(so far as we have been able to learn), 
found that ‘‘queen of all queens ”— 
Heaven’s best blessing—a wife. No 
doubt he will attend to this very impor- 
tant matter ‘‘in due season.” 


The name—F. A. Lockhart—to us is 
quite familiar, indeed, though we never 
had the pleasure of meeting its owner. 





That we all may learn something more 
of our young bee-friend, we here give a 
short account of his life, written by one 
who evidently is well acquainted with 
his subject: 


A very beautiful lake rests among the 
bold mountains of northern New York, 
and at this lake a very active bee-keeper 
resides. Itis needless to say that the 
befiutiful lake is Lake George, and the 
active bee-keeper, F. A. Lockhart. 


The subject of this sketch was born at 
Lake George, Warren county, N. Y., on 











F. A. LOCKHART. 


July 28, 1866, and was the oldest of 
four children—al!l boys. His father 
came to this country from Scotland in 
1840, and settied at the lake. 

Young Lockhart was brought up on 
his father’s farm, and at a very early 
age exhibited a great liking for bees and 
bee-keeping. His first swarm was 
secured while returning from a corn- 
field. He perceived the bees passing 
over, and succeeded in making them 
alight by the use of a pan and stick, ac- 
companied by charges of dirt and 
gravel. The bees no doubt were sur- 
prised at such treatment, and probably 


; made him aware of the fact. They were 


hived in a soap-box, which was hence- 
forth their home. When winter came 
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they were covered generously with 
straw, and when spring appeared the 
novice found them smothered—killed by 
too much consideration. 

The following year, while going to 
church, he secured a large swarm which 
was the foundation of his present apiary. 

*“F. A.” began the bee-business in 
earnest in 1884. He was always hunt- 
ing bees, and as a consequence he had 
many curious experiences. Two years 
after this he followed a swarm to the 
lake with an old piece of stove-pipe full 
of stones. Across the shallow water he 
went, shaking the rattle like a good fel- 
low, while a companion followed brand- 
ishing an axe. An artist stood on the 
shore surveying the scene in blank 
amazement, thinking, no doubt, that 
some evil genii had been let loose. 

In 1888 he entered as junior partner 
in the firm of Andrews & Lockhart, and 
remained two years. The year 1890 
saw him starting for himself, with his 
brothers, etc., who form the firm of F. 
A. Lockhart & Company. He was then 
situated in Washington county, but 
moved his apiary to the lake in 1890. 
(He had always had an apiary at the 
lake.) 

In 1890 quite a number of prominent 
bee-keepers, including Mr. E. R. Root, 
‘*Rambler,” the Larrabee brothers, and 
others, spent a week at the lake. That 
week has been graphically described by 
the ‘‘Rambler” in Gleanings. 

Mr. Lockhart’s present apiary could 
not be ina more beautiful place. It is 
located near the head of the lake on the 
slope of a large mountain, many hun- 
dred feet above the water. The hives 
are arranged in double rows about ten 
feet apart on the south side of a spa- 
cious honey-house. He keeps from 150 
to 200 colonies. 

On the opposite side of the lake is the 
Italian apiary. Thisis fully four miles 
from the Carniolan yard, and with two 
miles of lake between, it is very favor- 
able for breeding purposes. Friend L. 
is very fond of Carniolans, and is just 
the opposite in regard to Punics. Many 
queens are imported yearly from Austria 
and Italy, so that his apiary is always 
stocked with the finest to be had. 

The cellar method of wintering is 
preferred in this part of the country. 

Friend Lockhart has ranked promi- 
nently among bee-keepers, and has 
probably been remembered by all who 
have met him at conventions, etc. He 
is unmarried, and perhaps is following 
the example of some other bee-keepers. 
Plenty of time yet, though. 

W. KE. PF. 








CONDUCTED BY 
Mre. Jennie Atchiey, 
Beeville, Texas. 
244.444 2444444484844 48 . 
Painted or Unpainted Hives. 





Mrs. ATCHLEY:—Please tell us through 
the ‘‘old reliable” AMERICAN BEE Jour- 
NAL which is the better, painted or un- 
painted hives. L. COWELL. 

Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Friend Cowell, I am decidedly in favor 
of painting hives in this latitude, as the 
sun shines so very hot that a well-painted 
hive is somewhat protected from the 
sun’s rays, especially if we use good 
white paint. You can very soon test 
this matter. You can take an un- 
painted board, and one painted white; 
Jay them down side by sidein the sun, 
and you will soon find that the unpainted 
board is hot, while the painted one is 
cooler. I know that a great many of 
our best bee-keepers do not paint their 
hives, but I think it a great help in warm 
countries to paint hives well. What do 
you say, friends? JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





————_ 


Drones from an Unmated Queen. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—A friend of mine has 
sent me a very nice Italian queen—she 
is a beauty in color, and the largest 
queen I have ever: seen, but does not lay 
any worker eggs, only drones. I think 
that this queen has not been mated. | 
have written to my friend, and he says 
that the queen is this year’s rearing, 
and had been laying worker-eggs, but 
he thinks that the queen he intended to 
send probably got killed, and the bees 
reared another, and he sent her to me 
before she was mated. Now, since this 
queen is from selected imported stock, 
and produces such nice drones, I would 
kindly ask you whether the drones from 
this queen will be as good as from a 
mated queen for breeding purposes. 
Please let me know, asI have never used 
drones from a queen that was not mated, 
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but if those drones are good for breed- 
ing purposes, I would keep this queen 
to rear my early drones. 

N. J. THI. 


Lake City, Minn. 

Friend Thill, Iam not able to answer 
your question to the point, bat some 
people think that one drone is as good 
as another for mating purposes. I am 
not satisfied about it, and I shall take 
steps next season to test this question, 
and think I will be able to answer posi- 
tively with a “‘yes” or ‘“‘no.” Who 
knows more about this question ? 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Transferring Bees in Louisiana. 


On Oct. 12th we purchased from an 
old farmer in this neighborhood 31 col- 
onies of black bees, 12 miles from our 
apiary. On the same morning, rising 
at 4 a.m., and taking our rigging, con- 
sisting of one. box 30 inches long, 12 
inches in width each side, a block to fit 
the inside of the box, a piece of timber 
6x6 the length of the box to push or 
press the honey and old comb out, with 
a pole 16 feet long used for a lever; a 
stand 4 feet long by 3 feet wide for the 
box to rest on, and 23 hives, contain- 
ing 8 frames each of sealed honey; and 
smokers and tent. We left for the old 
farmer’s country home, arriving there 
at 8 a.m. 

We unloaded our wagon and prepared 
for war—and war it was, as black bees 
of the Mississippi valley are fighters, but 
we came out victorious with flying colors. 

After getting everything ready, all 
our rigging in place, we approached 
hive No. 1. Puffing in alot of smoke 
from a Bingham smoker, we waited 
until the blacks could fill with honey, 
then opened the top and blewin some 
smoke to start them down. We then 
lifted the old gum to one side, and in its 
place put a dovetailed non-swarming 
hive filled with 7 combsof sealed honey ; 
on this we placed the cover with a hole 
12 inches square in it, then lifted the 
old gum and placed it over the hole. 
Then began the driving process. In ten 
minutes we had the bees in the non- 
swarming bive. 

Taking off the old gum we placed on 
the cover, picked up the old gum, and 
took it to our tent, knocked it open, and 
selected a piece of brood-comb, and in- 
serted it with wire clamps in a self-spac- 
ing frame. We placed this in the new 
hive. ‘The honey and old comb was put 
into a barrel. 

It took us ten hours to transfer 31 





colonies of bees, and we finished as the 
sun went down in the west. Now, after 
a rest of two hours, during which time 
we ate supper, we again returned to 
work. 

Placing the press in position, we soon 
were at work, and in just four hours 
more all the honey was separated from 
the old comb, making two barrels. 
From the combs we got 140 pounds of 
wax. 

Having completed our job, we loaded 
the wagon and started for the city, 12 
miles away. We got home at 1 a.m. 

The bees cost us $31, the expenses 
were $5, making $36. For the honey 
we got 50 cents per gallon, thus making 
$50, and the wax sold at 22 cents per 
pound, or $38; total, $83. Less cost 
of bees, $31; expenses, $5; and hives 
and combs, etc., $45; total, $81. 

You see we got the bees free. Now if 
this had been in June, why, we would 
have had no honey to put in the hives, 
as the starters would have been suffi- 
cient, or old empty combs, and the gain 
would have been more. It pays to buy 
old gums and transfer the bees in June, 
as you reap a profit from the bees, 
enough to pay for all the trouble and 
expense. This is the best way for be- 
ginners to commence bee-keeping. 

At this writing our bees are. still work- 
ing lively on the golden-rod. 

RANGER. 

Donaldsonville, La., Oct. 22, 1893. 
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How to Best Employ Leisure 
Time in Winter. 


Query 897.—How andin just what man- 
ner can an industrious bee-keeper best employ 
his leisure hours in the winter months ?—N.Y. 


By studying in the books.—DADANT & 
Son. 

Making everything needed for the 
summer campaign.—P. H. ELwoon. 

That depends entirely upon his incli- 
nations and opportunities.—Mrs. J. N. 
HEATER. 
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Getting ready for next season, and 
posting up by reading bee-literature.— 
G. M. Doo.LirtT.Le. 

If they are really leisure hours, prob- 
ably in reading some useful and in- 
structive books.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Lay plans for the season as you read 
bee-lore, and prepare for the sweets on 
Eternity’s shore.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


That depends upon his early training, 
the bent of his mind, and his capacity to 
assimilate what he reads.—EMERSON T. 
ABBOTT. 

That depends altogether upon what 
he has capacity to do, and upon what he 
can get to do. In these times—well.— 
M. MAIN, 

In getting ready for the honey season. 
When he gets everything in readiness, 
he might invent a non-swarmer. — 
EUGENE SECOR. 

By looking after the widows and or- 
phans and the poor. But we do not 
have those leisure hours down here.— 
Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 

Why notspend his time selling his 
honey, and thus getting a high price, 
and educating the public? It will pay, 
as I know by experience.—A. J. Cook. 


If you are an industrious man, and 
can find nothing to do, stay at home and 
help the good wife; but if you have 
none, get one, by all means.—H. D. 
CuTTING. 

That depends upon tke locality—and 
—and—and the bee-keeper. If he has 
plenty of money, let him see how much 
good he can do the worthy, needy ones. 
—A. B. MASON. 

This same question is now occupying 
the minds of thousands of bee-keepers 
all over the country, and each one has 
to solve it to suit his environments and 
capacity.—J. P. H. Brown. 

All depends upon what there is to do, 
and where you live. Study up on bees. 
Get all supplies ready for the next sea- 
son’s work, then take the best paying 
job you can get.—E. FRANCE. 

By reading Platoin the original Greek, 
if he has a turn that way, or by study- 
ing some branch of history, or science, 
etc. He should not allow himself to 
grow one-sided.—R. L. TAYLOR. 

I always find plenty to employ my 
mind and body. You must be your own 
judge. No one can suggest the best 
course for you without knowing your 
capacity, fitness, inclinations, ete. 
Every person ought to know best what 
his true calling is.—G. W. DEMAREE. 





es, 


First, in getting everything ready, 
and in forming plans for the coming 
season. Second, in reading up and get- 
ting thoroughly posted in all the latest 
improvements in the business.—C, . 
DIBBERN. 

That depends altogether upon what 
he can.do. It will not do to say he can 
work at blacksmithing, for all are not 
blacksmiths. If you mean to improve 
himself, let him get all the books and 
bee-journals, and do a lot of thinking.— 
C. C. MILLER. ; 


Principally in getting ready for next 
season. I don’t know of anything better 
than poultry-keeping; in the summer 
they will take care of themselves, and 
in the winter a little extra care and at- 
tention make them a source of consider- 
able profit.—WiLL M. BARNuM. 


This is a question, like marriage, that 
each one must settle for himself. I could 
name poultry, sheep feeding and fatten- 
ing, carpentry, school teaching, print- 
ing, peddling, or any oné of the thou- 
sands of occupations to which the per- 
son is adapted.—.J. H. LARRABEE. 


In that employment that shall prove 
most profitable, all things considered. 
What this may be, depends upon the 
bee-keeper and his surrounding circum- 
stances. It may be in disposing of his 
crop, and preparing for the coming sea- 
son ; or it may be any one of a hundred 
other occupations.—JAMES A. GREEN. 


In studying the science from the best 
text-books and bee-journals; in prepar- 
ing his hives, sections, etc., for the 
coming season, and in writing up his 
ideas for the bee-journals, and thus giv- 
ing his brethren the benefit of his ex- 
perience. Generally speaking, by doing 
all he can to perfect himself, and aid 
bee-keepers generally, in the science.— 
J. E. Ponn. 

Not knowing your conditions or sur- 
roundings, it would be hard to prescribe 
for you. You don’t say whether mar- 
ried or single, or if you wish to improve 
your mind, or advance your pecuniary 
interests. You will have to be governed 
by your ability and opportunity, as you 
know better than the rest of us in what 
direction you wish to advance. Calcu- 
lation and persistence effect wonders, 
in time.—S. I. FREEBORN. 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we wil! 
send them sample copies of the Brr 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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Report of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


Reported for the ‘‘ American Bee Journal” 
BY R. F. HOLTERMANN. 


(Continued from page 596.) 


The question-box was then examined, 
and the first question propounded was 
about the 


Size of Hive for Comb Honey. 


It was asked whether a hive with the 
capacity of an eight or a ten frame 
Langstroth hive was preferred for comb 
honey production. 

Allen Pringle—TI reduce the capacity 
of my hive by means of dummies when 
the time comes for the honey-flow. Ifa 
10 frame is a large hive, an 8-frame 
can hardly be considered a small one, 
and I reduce to less than 8 frames. 


A lengthy discussion followed upon 
the question as to what would be the 
best hive for comb honey, some favoring 
a size equal to an 8-frame Langstroth, 
and some a 10-frame. Others preferred 
designs not generally known, amongst 
them being B. Taylor. 

R. L. Taylor favored the New Heddon 
hive. 

The question was then asked whether 
the 10-frame Langstroth hive is better 
than a shallower one for comb honey. 
The majority favored a smaller one. 


Those preferring a 10-frame hive to 
an 8-frame Langstroth for comb honey, 
were asked to rise, and 16 responded. 


Those preferring an 8-frame to the 
10-frame were asked to rise, and 42 
responded. 

One member had changed from an 8- 
frame to a 10-frame hive; and 24 had 
changed from the 10-frame to the 8- 
frame hive. 

Twenty-eight members hada hive that 
would alternate with a capacity of 5, 
10 or more Langstroth frames. 

J. A. Green thought that the capacity 


of the average queen was beyond the 
10-frame Langstroth hive. 





Queen Crowded for Room. 


Mr. Blanchard asked if a good bee- 
keeper would allow a queen to be 
crowded for room when the bees might 
be useful for honey-gathering. 

R. L. Taylor—The question involved 
is what she can do in time for the honey- 
flow. Locality may make a very great 
difference. This must be considered. In 
my locality one must be careful not to 
give too much rodm for the production 
of comb honey. If they have not win- 
tered very well, I should not give the 
bees more than one Heddon hive-body, 
which has a capacity equal to 5 Lang- 
stroth frames; to this I would add 
supers. Jn other words, if they fill to 
the capacity of 5 Langstroth frames by 
June 1st, I would give another; if not 
until June 15th, I would not give much 
additional space. 

J. A. Green—! would sooner restrict 
20 per cent. of my bees for comb than 
give 75 to 80 per cent. too much room, 

Dr. Mason—Mr. Taylor is undoubtedly 
right, that the locality makes very much 
difference. 

J. M. Hambaugh—I want al! the bees 
I can get for the fall crop, so I want a 
large brood-chamber. 


At this point in the proceedings a 
short recess was taken, after which 
President Miller read in a very enter- 
taining manner an amusing story about 
the boy who couldn’t tell a lie. 


Hon. Eugene Secor, Allen Pringle, 
and C. P. Dadant were then appointed a 
committee on exhibits; and Dr. Mason, 
George W. York and O. L. Hershiser 
were appointed a committee on resolu- 
tions. 


Foundation for Comb Honey. 


R. L. Taylor stated that for the pur- 
pose of making tests of different makes, 
weights, and ages of section foundation, 
he had selected eight of these sorts of 
foundation, partly light, partly heavy, 
and one sample two or three years of 
age. After this foundation was fastened 
in sections, he put them in cases without 
separators, alternating them so that in 
each pair of cases each sort appeared 
seven times. From one case he took 
one section of honey made from each 
sort of foundation, and shaved off the 
honey so as to leave the septum by itself 
as complete as possible. These septums 
he had brought with him, and he de- 
sired the committee, if they saw fit, to 
examine these septums for the purpose 
of having them determine the compara- 
tive thickness of the septum of each 
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sort; the object being to determine if 
one was more desirable than another. 


Father Langstroth Remembered. 


A letter was then read from Rev. L. 
L. Langstroth, by Thomas G. Newman. 
In this letter Father Langstroth stated 
that financial difficulties were pressing 
upon him, freedom from which would 
probably greatly relieve his physical 
trouble. He hoped we would havea 
pleasant convention. 

Mr. Newman, in an eloquent and sym- 
pathetic address, said that Father Lang- 
stroth’s name stood pre-eminently above 
any other name in the world of bee- 
keepers. He thought when bee-keepers 
considered what they owed Father 
Lanestroth, many would come forward 
and contribute to a fund to assist him in 
his need. 

A collection was then taken, and a 
nice purse of $50 made up. 

It was suggested that any one not 
prepared to contribute then, or any not 
present, could send their contributions 
to George W. York, editor of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, who would acknowl- 
edge it in the ** Langstroth Fund,” that 
was being raised by the BEE JOURNAL. 


The Syrian Bees. 


The question-box was then taken up, 
and the following question asked: 


** Have the Syrian bees any points of 
superiority over other races ?” 

R. L. Taylor—The hinder point. They 
are intensely nervous, and must be 
handled carefully. 

Prof. A: J. Cook—I think they have 
been misunderstood. One must know 
how to manage them. 

R. L. Taylor—I have the same bees 
that came from the College, and I find 
them more irritable than my hybrids. 

E. T. Abbott—They work well when 
let alone, but in order to handle them I 
need all the smokers on the place, rub- 
ber gloves and rubber overcoat, and 
they will even chase me down cellar, 
and then sit on the outside and wait for 
me to come out. 

J. C. Stewart—I have seen honey pro- 
duced by these bees, and it has a watery 
look—something as honey would look if 
kerosene oil had been poured over it. 


Frank Benton—I had the bees in their 
purity in Beyrout. They have some 
superior qualities, but are not as good as 
Cyprians; compared with them they 
have no superior qualities. They sting 
badly, and their method of capping 
honey is not superior. They should be 
smoked sparingly. Their temperament 





varies. On an average, they are worse 
than Italians. With careful selection, 
they might be bred in the direction of a 
gentler disposition. They are very pro- 
lific; this trait can be regulated. I do 
not think that a pure Syrian queen-bee 
could be found on the continent of 
America to-day. 


Distinguishing Carniolan Bees. 


‘*How can Carniolans be distinguished 
from the ordinary black bees ?” 


Mr. Benton said that the Carniolans 
are slightly larger; silvery grey light 
bands give them a ringed appearance. 
As toaction, they do not run off and 
drop from the combs. If a veil had to 
be used in handling them, except in ex- 
ceptional instances, he would not be- 
lieve them pure. They are generally 
gentler than Italians, produce beautiful 
white cappings, and are very quiet in 
winter. 


Mating Bees in Confinement. 


‘‘Has the mating of queens with 
selected drones in confinement been suc- 
cessfully practiced ?” was asked. 

Dr. Miller thought not. 


Dr. C. V. Riley—I have been deeply 
interested in this question. I have not 
yet given up hope that we may be able 
to solve this prob!em to our satisfaction, 
and I think that before long the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will take this ques- 
tion in hand. 

Dr. Miller—I am sure I voice the feel- 
ings of the convention when I say we 
are pleased that in spite of hope against 
hope, Dr. Riley feels that something 
may yet be done in this matter of mat- 
ing queens in confinement. 


Prevention of Swelling from Stings. 


‘“*Is there any prevention of severe 
swelling from bee-stings ?” was asked. 


Dr. Miller—The best cure is to go on 
getting stung. 

Mrs. Benton—I think that Cuticura is 
a good remedy. 

J. E. Armstrong—I strongly heat the 
part stung. Putthe hand in water as 
hot as can be borne for ten minutes, or 
bathe the face with hot water. No 
swelling occurs. I have tried it often. 


Apiary Work and Kind of Frames. 


‘*Who knows anything about injury 
to back by constant work in the apiary?” 
Many replied, ‘** I do.” 

‘*How many prefer loose hanging 
frames ?” was asked, and 4Y responded. 

‘**How many have used other than 
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hanging frames ?” 
sponded. 

‘‘How many have used partly closed- 
end frames?” Nine responded. 

Some one asked whether Mr. R. L. 
Taylor advise that a change be made to 
closed-end frames ? 

Mr. Taylor—Yes; as soon as I could 
conveniently do so. 

‘‘How many prefer the New Heddon 
hive?” Eight responded. 

The convention then adjourned until 
7:30 p.m. 


FIRST DAY—EVENING SESSION. 


After calling to order, the place of 
holding the next meeting was the first 
subject taken up, and St. Joseph, Mo., 
was selected. 

The following officers for the ensuing 
year were then elected : 

President—Rev. E. T. Abbott, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Vice-President—O. L. Hershiser, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Secretary—Frank Benton, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Treasurer—George W. York, Chicago, 
Ills. 

Improving the North American. 


The Secretary, Mr. Frank Benton, 
then took in hand the topic, ‘‘How can 
the usefulness of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association be improved ?” 

Mr. Benton lamented that the Asso- 
ciation was not representative, but 
largely local. Each State Association 
ought to be affiliated with the North 
American and send delegates. The first 
step would be to foster State Associa- 
tions. He stated how foreign associa- 
tions were managed, told what large 
numbers were in attendance, and ex- 
plained an elaborate system by which 
he hoped that by having exhibitions of 
honey in connection with the meetings, 
and charging a small fee for admitting 
the public, also by charging a small an- 
nual fee for each member of all the 
affiliated societies, money might be 
secured for the sending of delegates. 


Dr. Miller thought the United States 
was behind every other country in the 
matter of bee-keepers’ societies. He re- 
quested Mr. Benton to explain how 
foreign societies were conducted, at 
which there was such a large attendance 
of bee-keepers. 

Mr. Benton said there were about 
400 at the Frankfort meeting in Ger- 
many. In connection with the conven- 
tion the society had an exhibition of 
honey, implements of all kinds, fruit 


Twenty-nine re- 





preserved in honey,etc. The society in- 
cluded Austria and Germany. The so- 
ciety received several hundred marks 
from the Prussian government each 
year. Mr. Benton showed a beautiful 
medal which he had received at one of 
these exhibitions, for honey, which he 
had on display. 

Prof. Cook thought the plan would 
not work here, because the population 
was not dense enough. Traveling ex- 
penses were too high; but he thought 
the association had excellent conven- 
tions, and there was no reason for feel- 
ing discouraged. The bee-papers gave 
the reports, and were the better for it. 


C. P. Dadant agreed with Prof. Cook. 
Our country is too thinly settled. Mr. 
Dadant had tried very hard to make the 
affiliation scheme work when he was 
Secretary, and one society had not even 
called for its medals. 

Mr. R. F. Holtermann thought the 
idea a good one, to allow those who 
were members, but not present, to vote. 
It would create greater interest. 


R. L. Taylor agreed with Prof. Cook. 
In the old country those going had other 
objects in view. He thought there were 
insurmountable difficulties in connection 
with allowing those absent to vote. 

The convention then adjourned until 
9 a.m. the next day. 


SECOND DAY—Mornine Session. 


The convention was called to order by 
the President, and Mr. R. F. Holter- 
mann, of Brantford, Ont., editor of the 
Canadian Bee Journal, read the follow- 
ing essay, entitled, 


The Production of Comb Honey. 


The production of a first-class article 
of comb honey becomes a subject of 
greater importance from year to year. 
The demand for comb honey is increas- 
ing, and those producing the article in 
the best condition will secure the best 
prices and readiest sales. There is no 
use in treating the subject except in de- 
tail. There area number of poiuts to 
be considered. 

First of all, is the man fitted? No 
man who is not thorough in his work, 
neat, intelligent, paying attention to 
detail, can succeed to the fullest extent. 
it is then a subject worthy of the atten- 
tion of a man or woman of first-class 
ability. 

The locality must be considered. One 
in a locality generally poor cannot ex- 
pect to compete in the production of 
comb honey with a bee-keeper in a good 
locality ; by that I mean, heavy honey- 
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flows are required rather than prolonged 
ones. The greater number of pounds of 
honey gathered in the least time, the 
better for the production of comb honey. 
Upon this we are all agreed. 


THE HIVE REQUIRED. 


Upon this subject I hardly consider it 
wise to more than touch. here is such 
a diversity of opinion, that every one 
must judge for himself, according to 
conditions. At the same time, I cannot 
treat the subject honestly and conscien- 
tiously without stating that I consider 
any material variation from the depth 
of the Langstroth frame a mistake. 


THE SUPER CONSIDERED. 


There is perhaps no super that will 
give us all advantages and no disadvan- 
tages. We must then select the one 
which has the greatest number of ad- 
vantages, and the least numberof dis- 
advantages. I should like a super that 
would protect the four sides of the sec- 
tions, also its edges, as far as possible; 
but when we consider the difficulty—in 
fact, impossibility of getting at sections, 
the conclusion is forced upon us, that 
something else must be looked fer. The 
section supers with a section-holder con- 
sisting of two sides and a bottom-bar, 
with separators, follower and wedge, is 
probably the super we are looking for, 
as it is not covered by a patent, and 
every one is at liberty to make and use 
it. The sections are protected as far as 
convenience in handling permits. 


THE SIZE OF SECTION. 


The size of section must be the next 
consideration. In this we must keep in 
view convenience, demands of the mar- 
ket, and what the supply dealer makes ; 
when we do this, but few will fail to 
take the 44%4x4¥% section. To decide 
upon the width isa more difficult mat- 
ter. In Canada 95 out of every 100 
use the 1% section; a few use 7-to-the- 
foot; the balance, 13g, 1%, 1, 1%, 
and 2 inches. The demand is for the 
narrower section—1% or T-to-the-foot. 
In the United States I believe I am safe 
in saying the demand is increasing for a 
narrower section—something more in 
the direction of what Canadians are 
using, and that demand will be met. 


THE KIND OF BEES. 


Next comes the bees. Upon this it is 
my intention here to touch very briefly, 
as the subject comes up under ‘‘ General 
Management.” Just let me say that, 
heauty of comb produced, honey-gath- 





ering qualities, and the like, must be 
looked to rather than the beauty of the 
bee. I believe many of our queen- 
breeders are bowing too much to popular 
opinion in the breeding of queens. They 
know that a beautiful queen and beauti- 
ful dees will please as soon as the eyes 
rest upon them. We are apt to be car- 
ried away with them the moment we 
open the cage, while it takes time to 
manifest other and more practical char- 
acteristics. : 


THE PROPER MANAGEMENT. 


And now comes management. The 
bees should have plenty of stores in the 
fall of the year, they must be wintered 
well, and every hive should have plenty 
of stores, so thatthe beesin the spring 
need never curtail brood-rearing on ac- 
count of shortage of stores. All that 
applies to the building up of colonies in 
the spring applies to the successful pro- 
duction of comb honey. 

I take issue with the statement that 
the bees can get strong too early. Such 
a condition never was, and never will 
be; the opposite, too weak colonies at 
the honey-flow, alas, is too nearly the 
rule, and reduces the number of pounds 
of honey secured per colony. 

If a colony gets crowded in the lower 
story, and the time has not arrived 
when sections should be put on, I place 
onan extracting super with a queen- 
excluder, or without, as I see fit, and at 
the proper time replace this with comb 
honey supers. With extracting supers 
on the hive, there is at this season prac- 
tically no excuse for swarming. 

All hives should be placed on secure 
stands, andin every case a spirit level 
used. Thereis no serious objection to 
the hives leaning forward a trifle, suffi- 
cient to shed rain, but sidewise. They 
must be perfectly level. The greatest 
cleanliness should be observed, bottom- 
boards, hives and top-bars scraped, and 
only such old colonies as have bright, 
clean combs run for comb honey. 

Full sheets of foundation should be 
used in the sections, and the foundation 
as light as possible, and of the best wax. 
I prefer wax made from cappings, and 
taken by the solar wax-extractor for 
this purpose, but in this matter the 
supply dealer is at the mercy of the 
bee-keeper, and it rests with the latter 
what kind of wax shall be used. 

When I make the statement that light 
foundation should be used, I am at va- 
riance with some leading comb honey 
men; but while it is a fact that the bees 
will thin down the foundation, there are 
seasons and times when they will not do 
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this, and against this we must guard in 
order to avoid making the article un- 
popular. 

I usea bait (one of last year’s sec- 
tions) in the supers. I have also tried 
supers without, but can find no great 
difference. 

Swarming is an important factor in 
the production of comb honey, and the 
longer one works for this the more con- 
fident one must feel. Noone who wishes 
to produce comb honey to perfection, 
will ever care for any advice to prevent 
swarming entirely. No apiary should 
be run for comb honey alone, and in 
running for comb honey the only object 
kept in view should be the production to 
perfection of this article. To do this, 
swarming must take place. From clean 
parent colonies good comb honey may be 
secured, but rarely as good as from 
swarms. 

When the bees swarm, they should be 
hived on the old stands, and either on 
very narrow strips of foundation, about 
half an inch deep, or on full sheets. 
Localities undoubtedly vary as to the 
amount of pollen deposited in the combs, 
and in a locality in which the bees 
gather an undue amount of pollen, I 
should say, try to make the bees draw 
out and fasten to frames of foundation 
early in the season, and hive the bees 
upon these combs; failing in this, use 
full sheets of foundation. The object of 
using these full sheets, or combs, is to 
assist in preventing pollen from being 
in the sections. In localities where pol- 
len is not troublesome, the bees should 
be hived on starters, and after allowing 
one complete day to pass after the time 
of hiving, put the supers on the hive. I 
have not much faith in added energy 
through swarming, but the bees have at 
the commencement no brood to care for, 
and feed, and they give better results as 
to surplus. If sections on some old col- 
ony are about ready, it is a good plan to 
give these to swarms to finish; they 
will make very rapid work in finishing 
them. 

Now as to the combs which will be 
built from the starters: We know that 
when a young queen isin the hive, the 
bees will be less inclined to build drone- 
comb, but is this condition practically 
for the comb-honey producer? I think 
uot. The plan of re-queening with 
young queens before the honey-flow, is 
not desirable, from the loss of time re- 
sulting from the introduction of a new 
queen, and taking out of the old one. 
The truly successful comb-honey pro- 
ducer must be ever on the watch to im- 
prove his stock in this direction; he 





should know by numbers what supers 
have been finished by every colony, and 
when he notices section supers of well 
capped comb, and free from brace-comb 
and propolis (this latter characteristic 
should be especially observed), he should 
note that hive, especially if the amount 
of honey secured has been large. Next 
season he should breed from guch a 
queen, and so on, producing from year 
to year a better strain of bees. 

I am not saying a word against queen- 
breeders (I am a queen-breeder myself), 
but a comb-honey producer should have 
a strain of bees which, although they 
may not be the best in the world, yet 
must be of sufficient value to him to 
cause him to replace them with extreme 
caution, and only with something tried 
by himself. To prevent deterioration, 
some new blood must be introduced each 
season; itis then impractical to have 
young queens with swarms, and often 
with such queens there will be an un- 
desirable amount of drone-comb. I have 
within the last two weeks seen the result 
of an extensive experiment conducted by 
Mr. S. T. Pettit, of Belmont, Ont., under 
the following directions : 

The swarms were given one or two 
combs entirely drone, the balance start- 
ers, with the hope that the bees would be 
furnished with worker-comb, but they 
appear to have no powers of reason, 
and in every instance appear to build as 
much drone-comb as if the first combs 
had never been given. 

For extracted honey I favor full sheets 
of foundation, every time, but for comb 
honey my arguments for starters, unless 
in exceptional cases, are these: We are 
trying to get the most honey out of these 
bees, and we want the best product; if 
we do not care for much: increase, we 
can shake the bees from these combs 
after the season is over and destroy 
them; if we wish to winter them we can 
put them on good combs, and feed them 
sugar syrup for winter stores. The 
combs built by the bees can be patched 
up to the best advantage, and the old 
hive placed directly behind. The new 
colony can be treated thus: 

Almost six days after swarming, shake 
a good many bees from the combs, ad- 
ding them to the new swarms in front, 
and either utilize the combs in another 
place, or put the colonies on new stands, 
and let them build up for winter. I am 
never troubled with second swarms. 

The location of an apiary has much to 
do with swarming. In places where the 
air can freely circulate, the amount of 
swarming will be reduced; the nature 
of the soil even will have an influence. 
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I like the apiary on sod, and the hives 
to be placed under the outer edges of the 
shade trees. 

I never give, in the production of 
comb honey, an upward ventilation, and 
herein lies an important secret towards 
securing white and clean sections. The 
bees resent any such current of air, and 
when given, begin to propolize, and 
and sdiled sections are a result. A quilt 
should not be used unless a heavy cush- 
ion and a heavy lid be placed above to 
prevent the bees from pushing the quilt 
off. I like a honey-board, and a quarter 
inch bee-space above the combs. Shade- 
boards are used on top, and even at the 
sides of hives; they are a great advan- 
tage. 

It is unnecessary to say that no one 
can engage in the successf.l production 
of comb honey with one super only, and 
yet there are many who think such is a 
practical economy. Before the advent 
of the bee-escape, I drove bees out of the 
comb honey supers by spreading over 
a cloth dipped in a weak solution of 
carbolic acid, the cloth being wrung 
almost dry before spreading. This works 
very well, but the bee-escape is still 
better. 

My system is to produce a certain 
amount of comb honey, and as the sea- 
son becomes doubtful turn off to ex- 
tracted honey; this prevents cull sec- 
tions except in very exceptional seasons. 

Nothing has been said about any kind 
of feeding. To feed back extracted 
honey means to put upon the market 
comb honey which will quickly granu- 
late, and this will displease the con- 
sumer, and is therefore undesirable. To 
feed anything else should never fora 
moment be listened to—never be even 
thought of; to practice it would surely 
bring swift retribution. Only a choice 
article should be aimed at, even if we 
never exhibit, for by so doing we place 
ourselves to acertain extent out of reach 
of competition. We command the high- 
est price and a ready sale. 

R. F. HOLTERMANN. 


The foregoing essay was then dis- 
cussed as follows: 


R. L. Taylor—Why do you favor 
starters for comb honey ? 

Mr. Holtermann—Because I look for 
the best results, financial. The most 
honey in the best shape. The starters 
wil) give me the best financial results. 


R. L. Taylor—I do not think we want 
to use starters for comb honey. I this 
summer hived 4 colonies on foundation, 
4 on combs, and 4 on starters; every- 





thing was weighed, bees, hives and all. 
The bees were hived the last week ip 
June; the honey-flow lasted for about 
three weeks, and on July 1¥th results 
were taken. The swarms differed ip 
weight, so the gain per pound was taken 
during that time; at the latter part of 
the season those on starters were gain- 
ing more than the others. As to upward 
ventilation, I favor such and practice it. 

R. F. Holtermann—Before I say any- 
thing more, I wish it understood that I 
value the work of Mr. Taylor very 
much, and I may be mistagen about the 
value of starters, yet too much value 
cannot be attached to one experiment; 
but as it is repeated, and the average is 
taken fora serles of years, does great 
value arise. In the first place, the re- 
sults as to yield per colony differ very 
much in different weights of swarms. 
For instance, a swarm up to a certain 
weight is engaged in keeping up its 
present weight, the bees beyond that 
weight give the increase, hence the in- 
crease per weight of bees is, I think, 
hardly just. Again, we know colonies 
apparently alike give very different re- 
sults. : 

Mr. Taylor—In each group there was 
one swarm weighing alike. 

Mr. Kretchmer—The length of the 
honey-flow makes a great difference—if 
short, starters pay best; if long, the 
contrary. 

N. D. West—I agree with the views 
of the last speaker. I used to favor 
starters. If the season is full and short, 
we first send the honey up into the sur- 
plus boxes. I hive swarms now on five 
frames. The bees must go above with 
the honey. I have between 400 and 
500 colonies. 

Mr. Stewart—If I had lots of time I 
would use dummies. I used to favor 
starters. WhenTI put on supers I take 
sections off of the parent colony, whether 
partially worked out or not. 

Mr. Holtermann—I might say that I 
never have any fall flow. 

Mr. Abbott—I have been interested in 
these discussions, but I do not think it 
is of any use splitting hairs when esti- 
mating results. The bees themselves 
give very different results. Of course, 
no one asks bee-keepers to take the re- 
sult of one experiment as final. 

A number of members spoke of the 
value of the work done by Mr. R. L. 
Taylor, and a strong feeling prevailed 
that more should be done in this direc- 
tion. 

The following resolution was then 
presented, and passed : 

Resolved, That the North American 
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Bee-Keepers’ Association recognizes the 
value of experiments and experiment 
stations, and firmly believes that bee- 
keeping would be greatly aided in each 
State and Province, where bee-keeping 
is a leading or important industry, if the 
experiment stations in each State and 
Province should secure an able apiarist 
to give his full time and energies to the 
work of experimentation, and if these 
apiarists should work together to ad- 
vance the general apiarian interests. 
Therefore, we ask that the bee-keep- 

ers in all such States urge the impor- 
tance of this matter before the directors 
of the stations, and ask such action as 
will secure the services of an apiarist in 
each station. And cease not to urge 
until success is secured. 

A. J. Coox, 

Dr. A. B. MAson, com, 

Jas. A. GREEN. 

(Continued next week.) 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 
Time and place of meeting. 


A. L. Beach, Sec., Steel Creek, N. C. 
Dec.12, 13.—Illinois State, at Springfield, Ils. 
Jas. A. Stone, Sec., Bradfordton, Ills. 
Dec. 13, 14.—Eastern Iowa, at Delmar, Iowa. 
Frank Coverdale, Sec., Walton, Iowa. 
Dec, 19, 20.—Northern Illinois, at Rockford. tll. 
B. Kennedy, Sec., New Milford, Iil. 


Dec. 28, 29,—Kansas. at Ottawa, Kans, 
J. R. Barnhard, Sec,, Ottawa, Kans. 


{a8 In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epriror. 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


Pres.—Emerson T. Abbott St. Joseph, Mo. 
Vice-Pres.—O. L. Hershiser.... Buffalo, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D.C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, Ill. 
147 South Western Avenue. 





bry coy A as Food and Medicine is 
just the thing so help sell honey, as it shows 
the various ways in which honey may be 
used as a food and as a medicine. Try 100 
copies of it, and see what good ‘sales- 
men’? they are. See the third page of this 
number of the Brg JourNAL for description 
and prices. 





Prevention of Second Swarms, 
Longevity, Etc. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


The plan given on page 534, by Mr. 
Dart, to prevent second swarms, will no 
doubt prove successful, but what advan- 
tage has it over the regular Heddon 
plan, of which he says it is a variation ? 
One plan prevents, and so does the other; 
which plan is the least work? When 
the old hive is turned around for the 
second time so as to face the same way 
as the new one, if I may judge from 
past experience, a good many bees will 
return to it that had at the previous 
change gone to the new hive. 


I suspect that several of those last 
changes may be dispensed with. After 
changing the old hive the third day 
after swarming, so as to face the same 
way as the new one, if he will let it 
stand without any change till the sev- 
enth or eighth day after swarming, and 
then move it to a new location, I think 
he will ‘be equally free from further 
swarming, and have less work. 


LONGEVITY OF HONEY-BEES. 


On page 533, Jas. R. Bellamy strikes 
a very interesting topic, when he speaks 
of two colonies with the same amount of 
brood being very different as to their re- 
spective forces of bees. He says he 
knows more in this line than he can tell. 
Please make the effort, Mr. Bellamy, to 
tell what you know about it, for you 
have aroused curiosity. But are you 
sure you would make any gain as to 
longevity of workers by having queens 
4 or 5 years old? It does, however, 
look a little reasonable that a long-lived 
mother might have longer-lived children. 


PULLED QUEENS. 


But your item headed ‘‘ Pulled Queens 
Unsatisfactory,” Mr. Bellamy, is quite 
unsatisfactory. You say they don’t sui 
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you, but you don’t tell why. You say, 
**Some would be all O. K.,” but you 
don’t say about the others. Please tell 
us what was the matter with them. 

You say, ‘‘I think that queens that 
are kept in their cells for some time 
after they would go out, have more 
vigor when hatched, and afterward.” 
Please say what makes you think so. 
Don’t you think there is some danger 
that ‘‘ by putting wax over the point of 
the.cell” you lessened the vigor of the 
queens by preventing the bees from 
feeding them? For you know they 
thrust out their tongues so the workers 
can feed them. 

You say, ‘*‘ Try breaking the egg-shell 
to let a chicken out, and see a pulled 
chicken.” Suppose you try fastening 
the chicken in its shell after it is ready 
to hatch. You see if your proposition 
proves anything against pulled queens, 
mine proves just as much against your 
plan of fastening themin. But neither 
of them proves anything. Bees are not 
chickens. 

Marengo, IIl. 
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WhatAils the Bees ?--What 
Will Cure Them? 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY ‘‘ NOVICE.” 





I have been a subscriber to the BEE 
JOURNAL for a year, and have very 
much enjoyed the opportunity afforded 
of learning from its contributors, who 
have had large experience in the fasci- 
nating pursuitof apiculture. The sub- 
ject of the diseases of bees is interesting 
to me, and is, I presume, to all who are 
engaged in the business. I have seen 
allusions to the ‘‘ nameless bee-disease,” 
and to the ‘ bee-paralysis,” and I wish 
to ask who has had experience with this 
disease, what is the trouble with my 
bees, and whether there is any cure. 


Last year I bought from a dealer in 
South Carolina, a colony of Italians, 
and placed them on a bench under shel- 
ter, and between hives of Italians that 
had been bred up by introducing Italian 
queens purchased from dealers in other 
States. A month or so after their ar- 
rival, there was at least a gallon of dead 
bees in front of the newcolony. Then 
the colony on each side became infected, 
and the bees in them began to die, and 
by winter all the colonies in the apiary 
were attacked, except two. 

At times last fail the ground would be 
thickly strewn with dead bees, and it 





seemed incredible that the most marvel- 
lous rate of increase in numbers could 
keep pace with the death rate. How- 
ever, only one colony perished, but they 
were all weak in the spring, and the 
death rate was still high until summer 
came, when the bees all seemed to get 
well except one colony. This fall] that 
colony has been the focus of infection 
whence the disease has spread again, 
until a full fourth of my colonies have 
got the disease again badly. 

The symptoms are as follows: First, 
the guards on the alighting-board will 
be seen surrounding a bee that perhaps 
looks, to the naked eye, as well as any. 
The guards will pull her about and ap- 
pear to gnaw her, and finally try to fly 
off with her. Presently bees will be 
noted that are discolored more or less. 
Some will have lost the light-colored 
rings around the lower part of the ab- 
domen, and show instead a solid black 
color. Others will turn to a bluish- 
black glossy hue that covers the entire 
body except the two upper rings. These 
bees will then begin to appear to be sick; 
they clutch hold of the alighting-board 
and shiver, and tremble all over. They 
stagger about, until they finally fall to 
the ground and perish. 

At last bees will be noticed that show 
no discoloration at all, but shiver and 
stagger about, and suddenly fall over. 
Most of these are very much swelled, 
and their abdomens very much elongated 
and enlarged. Very rarely one will be 
seen to discharge quite a large splotch 
of a yellow-colored, thin feces. Multi- 
tudes appear to die suddenly while on 
the wing. They will be found dead on 
the ground all around the apiary, and 
even under the trees, that are in bloom. 
When the disease is at its worst there is 
often an unpleasant smell about the 
colonies affected. 

All these symptoms were observed last 
fall, and it seemed that every colony 
but two would perish, but only one 
actually died. The colonies worst af- 
fected were isolated, and, after the 
spring opened, the malady seemed to 
abate gradually, until it almost entirely 
disappeared from all the colonies except 
one, which exhibited the worst symp- 
toms continuously up to the present 
time. From this as a focus, the disease 
seems to spread on both sides, andl 
fear that in a short time all my colonies 
will again be infected. 

Now and then in the healthy colonies 
a solitary bee will be observed with a 
glossy. blue-black abdomen, with only 
two of the yellow bands visible, and 
they apparently much wider than usual. 
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These individuals are almost always 
arrested by the guards, and have to go 
through a process of pulling and haul- 
ing about, and are frequently treated so 
roughly that they take wing when they 
manage to getloose. The guards ina 
diseased colony are sometimes seen 
gnawing at one of these bees after they 
are dead, though not often. 

Going into the apiary in the morning 
Ican hear the dismal sound made by 
the bees carrying out the dead. From 
the hives that are worst, as many as 25 
dead bees may be seen on the bottom- 
board at once. As compared with the 
number that die abroad while on the 
wing, or in the fields, this isonly a small 
percentage of the daily loss. I would be 
glad to know if these are the symptoms 
of the ** bee-paralysis” or ‘‘ nameless 
bee-disease ;” and if any of the BEE 
JOURNAL readers know of any course of 
treatment that will cure the disease, I 
should be very grateful to have it given 
in the BEE JouRNAL. There are prob- 
ably others in the same situation as my- 
self, who would be glad to know of a 
remedy. 

At the suggestion of Mr. A. I. Root, I 
experimented with one colony by feeding 
them honey diluted with salty water, 
but it did no good as far as I could see. 
Last spring a little salt was thrown on 
the bottom-board of each hive, but po 
immediate benefits followed. The im- 
provement came with the hot weather, 
and with cool weather there seems to 
come a return of the disease. 

Columbia, Miss. 


[Will those who have had experience 
with the above described trouble, please 
help out Mr. ** Novice,” if possible.—Eb. } 
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Extra-Light Colored Bees and 
Their Friends. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY CHARLES WHITE. 


It was hardly fair for Dr. Gallup 
(page 499) to ask the editor to hold us 
while the Doctor does tbe pounding. I 
would prefer it the other way, and the 
Doctor do the holding and the editor the 
pounding. 

I am ready to agree with Dr. Gallup 
on some of his points, while I will have 
to ask some questions before I can agree 
with him on all. 

The first question that I would like to 
ask is, Did he ever try getting five- 
banded bees the fifth generation after 





starting with a black virgin queen, hav- 
ing her mated toa pure Italian drone, 
then using one of her daughters, having 
her purely mated, and so on, to the fifth 
generation? If he did, and succeeded 
in getting five-banded bees, how does he 
know for sure that the matings were all 
with a pure Italian drone? In that 
way of breeding there could not be any 
in-breeding. 

Now the query is in my mind whether 
that small amount of black blood would 
make the drones larger and more yellow 
than the pure Italian drones; if so, 
would not that go to prove that the 
black bees are of a superior race of bees, 
and very yellow at that ? 

If five-banded bees can be produced 
with one-fifth black blood in them, what 
would be the result? If we had started 
with a daughter of an imported Italian 
queen, the result would be five and six 
banded bees. J have tried this, but not 
the Doctor’s plan. 

I have had the best chance to experi- 
ment on that line this summer that I 
ever had, as the summer was very dry, 
so much so that a great many bees 
starved in June and the forepart of 
July, and the consequence was, there 
were no swarms nor any drones except 
where bees were fed. I fed until the 
middle of August, and had plenty of 
those fine, large yellow drones—they 
were beauties—of the five-banded race. 
I use imported queens for my breeding 
queens. Now the chance for pure mat- 
ing for my young queens could not be 
better and they proved it by their prog- 
eny. A great many of them rear a fine 
four-banded bee, every worker-bee just 
alike, and the poorest of them shows a 
fine three-banded bee. 

Other seasons I would get a queen 
mismated, and. once in a while their 
progeny would be all kinds of markings, 
from no band to three, all from thesame 
queen. These were daughters of im- 
ported queens. 

Now for the daughters of five-banded 
or golden queens: I find when they ap- 
pear to be mismated their progeny is 
generally three-banded and all evenly 
marked. Don’t that look asif the five- 
banded bee was the strongest blood ? 

I have had queens reared early in the 
season, when the weather was quite 
cold, and the queens were nearly always 
dark, and sometimes black. The weath- 
er appears to have the same effect on 
the drones as it does onthe queens. I 
have had some of those young queens 
show very dark bees—so dark that they 
did not show the Italian at all, only by 
their traits. They were kind to hardle, 
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and would stick to their combs as well 
as any Italian; that led me to believe it 
is very easy to breed the Italian coal- 
black and leave all their good traits 
with them. 

The business bee is what we all want, 
and it is as easy to combine business 
and beauty as not, especially in the bee. 

Aurora, Nebr. 
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The Pratt Hiver Tested in an 
Experiment Apiary. 


Results of Experiments at the Michigan Apiary, 
BY R. L. TAYLOR, APIARIST. 





As stated in a former article, the Pratt 
Hiver was included in my plan fora 
series of experiments to be conducted 
during the white clover honey season. 
Five of them were used, the first of 
which was putin placeJune 16th on a 
hive which I shall call No. 1, whilea 
swarm from it was in the air. 

As the entrance to this hive was not 
guarded by a queen-trap, and no queen 
being found in front of the hive as was 
to be expected since I clip my queens, I 
puta trap to the lower entrance and 
caused the bees to enter through it that 
I might find and determine the charac- 
ter of the queen. The result was that I 
found two or three virgin queens, show- 
ing that the swarming was probably 
caused by the rearing of queens tosuper- 
sede the old one or on account of her 
death. The young queens were removed 
and the trap left in place to enable me 
to determine the purpose of the next 
queen that should attempt to try the 
open air. A few days later a young 
queen was found in the trap, no swarm 
having issued. She accordingly was re- 
turned, the trap removed and the lower 
entrance left open for the convenience 
of the queen. 

The history of No. 2 up to July 2nd 
was given in my article in the July num- 
ber of the Review. Upon the 13th of 
July it swarmed again, being the fourth 
time, but this time I discovered the 
queen was a virgin, showing that the 
old queen had probably been killed on 
the return of the swarm July 2nd. 


The remaining three hivers were also 
put in place June 17th. 

No. 3 was the only other one of the 
five from which a swarm issued and 
from it, first, on the 20th of June. On 
the next day I found that the queen had 
been killed by the bees of the returned 
swarm, so a trap was placed at the 
lower entrance. After this a swarm 





issued on each of the following dates: 
June 30th and July 2nd, 4th and 8th. 
In the last case the swarm was hived. in 
another hive and given the queen in the 
trap. In all the previous ones the 
swarm was returned and the queen re- 
moved. 

In studying results it should be re- 
membered that these five colonies were 
of more than average strength and were 
selected on that account because I was 
anxious to test the hiver by actual! 
swarming. 


If the percentage of loss of queens in 
these experiments is to be taken in any 
way as a criterion of what it would be in 
general practice, quite a serious diffi- 
culty is presented to the practical work- 
ing of the hiver, for it would mean the 
ruin of all colonies that throw off 
swarms unless constant watchfulness is 
exercised, and if there must be such 
watchfulness there would seem to be 
little necessity for hivers. Though [ 
should not expect that the percentage 
of loss would be generally so large, yet I 
fear it would be sufficiently so as to be 

till a serious matter. 


Of perhaps even greater interest than 
the loss of queens is the effect of the 
hiver upon the amount and value of the 
honey produced. At the time the hivers 
were adjusted all the colonies in ques- 
tion were working in the sections except 
No. 1, though no great progress had 
been made except in case of No. 3, 
which had nearly filled the first super of 
28 sections. This wasan exceptionally 
strong colony and was composed of ex- 
cellent workers. Judging by what 
other colonies did, it should have pro- 
duced 75 pounds of comb honey had it 
been managed as the others were. In 
the same way the other four would have 
about one-half as much, or 225 pounds 
for the five. 


The actual results so far as comb 
honey was concerned were all contained 
in three cases, none of which were very 
well filled, certainly not to exceed 60 
pounds all told, and this was all pro- 
duced by No. 3 and by Nos. 4 and 5 
which did not swarm. At once on the 
close of the clover season the extra hives 
—those not containing brood—were re- 
moved and would yield about 150 
pounds of extracted honey. Even the 
colonies that did not swarm had pretty 
well filled the hives below the hivers. 


Of course I appreciate the unsatisfac- 
tory character of the comparative result 
founded as it is upon an estimate of 
what the colonies would have done under 
other cirtumstances, but with a desire 
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to arrive at the exact truth I have 
judged as fairly as I am capable of doing. 

Until swarming has once begun, the 
hiver has apparently a strong tendency 
to restrain the swarming fever, but 
when @ Swarm once issues, if the old 
queen is killed, the fever will generally 
persist till all the young queens but one 
are destroyed or otherwise disposed of. 

Before a final determination as to the 
utility of the hiver, further tests must 
be made, and it is hoped that such fur- 
ther improvements may be made as may 
render the circumstances of future 
trials more favorable. 

Lapeer, Mich., Aug. 16, 1893. 
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Getting Best Working Colonies. 


The answers to Query 895 show that the 
question was misunderstood, unless I am 
greatly mistaken. The latitude (Minn.) 
shows that no colony of bees could be win- 
tered on 5 pounds of honey. Probably the 
question meant two healthy colonies, one 
lacking the larger amount necessary to 
successful wintering, and the other the 
lesser amount on account of natural stores. 

Several years ago, when interchanging 
frames to get my bees to rear brood in the 
spring (the season for flowers being late), 
loverdid the matter, and had to feed some 
colonies. May 30th found one colony starv- 
ing, with plenty of brood in all stages. The 
feeding was continued for two or three 
days until they were able to take care of 
themselves. y record at the end of the 
harvest showed that this colony had been 
the most profitable one in the apiary. 

The nearer the stores are used at the be- 
ginning of the harvest, the better; and if 
feeding has to be done, it is better still, is 
my experience, J. H. ANDRE. 

Lockwood, N. Y. 


— 


Infidelity and “*‘ Reason” Speak. 


On page 552, in referring to the death of 
Mrs. Chas. C. Van Deusen, the editor says 
among other things: ‘ Ah, scoffers at the 
true Christian’s faith, hide your heads in 








shame,” etc. It seems to me that the ser- 
mon he preaches, and the point he attempts 
to make against infidels, are wholly out of 
place in a journal which ‘is here to furnish 
purely bee-literature,’”’ as he declares on 
the same page. But since the editor has 
gone out of his way to draw a moral from 
that horrible affair, which is wholly un- 
warranted by the facts, it is my purpose, in 
this letter which he will doubtless not pub- 
lish in his *‘ valuable paper,’’ to show that 
the true moral is that Christians, not infi- 
dels, should hide their heads in unspeakable 
shame. 

What are the facts? That a Christian 
woman was slowly roasted to death in plain 
view of hundreds of her fellow Christians 
who were driven nearly frantic by the sight 
of her unspeakable agony; thatshe prayed 
to her God for deliverance from her tortures. 
Did He heed her cry! No. Has He ever 
heeded the cries of his children in their 
hour of need? No. The long record of the 
horrible deaths which He has inflicted upon 
His *‘ children ’’ by fire and flood and storm, 
by starvation and plague, answers No, a 
thousand times NO. Pid this poor woman’s 
pitiful prayer drive God frantic as it did 
the crowd? Does this not prove that man 
is less cruel than God, or that God is a 
myth, and prayer futile ? 


Let us suppose that those gathered about 
could have saved Mrs. Van Deusen, but 
would mot. Christians and infidels alike 
would have denounced them for their 
heartlessness. Yet, if the editor’s doctrines 
are true, God could have saved His servant, 
or rendered her insensible to the flames, 
but calmly and coldly refused to abate one 
iota of her suffering. What has the editor 
to say of his God’s criminal neglect? Will 
he denounce Him as he would have de- 
nounced men? No, but he will admonish 
infidels to ‘‘hide their heads in shame” 
when a cannibal would denounce the cruelty 
of his God in sending one of his children to 
such a doom. 

The editor assumes that only an abiding 
faith in Christianity enables ‘‘ martyrs to 
bear up under persecutions.’’ He forgets 
that other faiths, hostile to his own, have 
had their martyrs who hestitated not for 
an instant to suffer persecution, torture, 
and death, rather than renounce their be- 
liefs. I might even name infidels who have 
rendered their names immortal by glorious 
sacrifices for the cause of truth. But wh 
waste further time? For ‘*‘to agree wit 
one who has renounced his reason, is like 
giving medicine to thedead.’’ And one 
who can see in the case in question any 
moral in favor of Christianity, has most 
certainly renounced his reason. 

Salida, Colo. R. WHEELER. 


[Now, Bro. Wheeler, you didn’t think we 
would publish your letter,did you? But 
really it was too good an opportunity to 
aid the cause of Christianity, not to publish 
it. so we have put it in. We don’t believe 
there is a sincere infidel in existence to-day ; 
and so, just to show the innate weakness 
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of the supposed arguments of modern 
boasted infidelity, we have given your 
letter. Of course it is a waste of valuable 
space, except as it serves as an illustration 
of what some people call “reason” and 
‘‘culture;” and, as you truly say, it would 
indeed be a ‘‘ waste of time”’ to argue with 
such mistaken people, so we don’t do it. 


As a final reference to your letter, and to 
the subject at this time, let us tell you that 
the very best writers of bee-literature to- 
day, and those who are doing, and ever 
have done, the most for practical bee-cul- 
ture are, almost without a single exception, 
earnest Christians, and glory in their faith. 
We think it isn’t very commendable, even 
in so-called infidelity, to try to destroy the 
Christian’s only hope, when they (the in- 
fidels) know well enough they have nothing 
at all to offer in its stead. Say, Bro. W.., 
you’d better get into the ‘‘ark of safety” 
while God gives you opportunity. Delays 
are always dangerous, and it is a poor way 
indeed to work against God a whole life 
time, and then, when death comes, blame 
him for not giving you the same ,reward 
that one receives who has always been 
faithful to the teachings of His word.—Eb. | 


—<——_ 





Convention Notices. 


NORTH CAROLINA. — The Carolina Bee- 
Keepers’ As<sociatiun will hold its 3rd annual 
session at the Court House in Charlotte, N.C. 
on Dec. 7th, 1893. at 10 a.m. 

Steel Creek, N.C. A. L. BEACH, Sec. 


KANSAS.—The Kansas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet at Ottawa, Kans., on 
Dec. 28th and 29th, 1893. Free entertuin- 
ment to all members in attendance. Come 
and get acquainted. J. RK. BARNHARD, Sec. 

Ottawa, Kans. 


1OW A.—The Eastern Iowa Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Delmar, lowa, on Dec. 
13 and 14, 1893. All interested in bee-culture 
are requested to be there, and to bring with 
them any thing or fixture that might be of 
interest to bee-men. 

Welton. lowa. FRANK COVERDALE, Sec. 


ILLINOIS.—The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet at Springfield, IIl., on 
Dec, 12 and 13, 1893, in the Senate Judiciary 
room atthe State House. The Illinois State 
Grange. the Illinois State Horticultural Soci- 
ety. and the various Stock Breeders’ Associa- 
tions meet at the same time, and in the 
several rooms of the State House. Railroad 
fare has been secured on the Certificate plan, 
1% rate. Those attending, to get the rate, 
must pay full fare going, and get a Certificaie 
of the agent where the ticket is purchased. 
Rates at the hotels are secured at $1.50 per 
day, where two or more days’ board is paid. 
The Horticulturists and Bee-Keepers are to 
make their head-quarters at the Hotel Palace. 
Come, every boty and have a good time. 

radfordton, Llls. Jas. A. Stone, Sec. 





Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations, 
Rules for Grading. 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, in Washington, and, so far us 
possible, quotations are made according to 
these rules: 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to ull four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; al the 
een except the row of celis next the 
wo ° 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the botiom. 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
a comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fled according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be * fun- 
cy white.” ** No. 1 dark,” ete. 


Fete ERS NE NE NAN a Nal el Nel Vel Mat EF RENE N ENE Na Me Nel Nel 


CHICAGO, ILLS., Nov. 9, 1893.—The receipts 
of comb honey in October were very heavy, 
ranging from amber to No. | white comb. 
Very little fancy finds its way to this marker, 
still we received some last week We have 
had a good fall trade with good prices, Busi- 
ness is slacking off rome, but we unticipate 
good trade again just before the holidays. 
We predict this to be the best season ever 
known for this market. We are selling ex- 
tracted readily at prices somewhat lower 
than was expected at the beginning of the 
season, but sales are heavier. We quote: Fun- 
cy and No. 1 comb, 15c.; No. 2 and fancy 
amber, 13@1l4c.; dark, 10@1l2c. Extracted, 
6@7c. Beeswax, 18@22c. J.A.L. 


CHICAGO, Iut., Nov. 1.—Fancy white comb 
honey brings 15c. per ib. Grades not grad ng 
first-class a:e not selling at over l4c., a» there 
has been quite a quantity of Calltornia honey 
received here. and is offered at l4c. ‘The 
quality is superior to mst of that we receive. 
Dark comb honey selis slowly at 12@13¢+. 
Extracted ranges from 5@7c., according to 
color, Sayny & flavor and style of packave. 
The trade in houey has been large this sea+on. 

Beeswax, 22c. kK. A. B. & Co. 


St. PAUL, Minw,, Oct. 9.—Our market for 
comb honey is improving, and receipts since 
our last report have moved off fairly well, 
— unchanged. We quote best white comb 

oney 14@1l5c. for Culifornia. Extracted 
lower under free offerings from the coast; we 
quote 5%@6c. for white or amber in five-ga!l- 
lon tins. 8. & A. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.. Nov, 1.—Our market on 
white ay mee A is weak and shows no activity. 
Supply is plenty, arrivals are large. and the 
demand is light. Hence prices have a down- 
ward tendency and concessions have to be 
made to effect saies. We quote: Fancy white, 
1-lbs., 14¢.; 2-lbs.,12c.; fair white, 1-ibs.,12c.; 
2-ibs., lle.; buckwheat is scarce—1-ibs., 11@ 
12c.; 2-lbs., 10c. The market is well stocked 
with extracted of all kinds. We quote: White 
clover and basswood, 6@6\c.; lifornia, 54% 
@6c.; Southern, 55@65c. per gailon. 

Beeswax, 24@25c. H.B 


sOSTON, MAss., Oct. 9.—We quote honey 
as selling fairly well. Best whiteat lic. Ex- 
tracted, 6@7c. Beeswax, 25@28c. B.& KR. 
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